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the purpose of preparing a bill to submit to the trial court. . . . 
There was but one hearing by the Sanhedrin, held on the 
morning following the arrest. The Sanhedrin submitted to 
Pilate an indictment charging Jesus with false prophecy and with 
treason against the Roman Empire. The trial in the Roman 
court was a formal trial, conducted according to the usual pro- 
cedure The governor did not acquit Jesus technically, 

but asserted that he did not display criminal intent. Pilate 
obviously believed that he was a religious enthusiast, and not 
deliberately revolutionist. He, therefore, asked the prosecutors 
not to press the charge, but, failing in his effort, he was forced 
to pronounce him guilty, and to sentence him to the regular pen- 
alty of crucifixion. The conviction was based solely upon the 
accusation of treason, for the governor refused to investigate 
the ecclesiastical charge of heresy or false prophecy. The arrest 
was legal, for it was conducted by the proper officers, acting 

under instructions from the Sanhedrin The hearing by 

the Sanhedrin was legal, for it was merely a preliminary hearing, 

and was not a formal trial The course of trial in the 

Roman court was legal, for it harmonized with the procedure 
shown in the sources to be that pursued by governors of prov- 
inces in hearing criminal cases. The conviction was legal, and 
was justified, provided the evidence was sufficient to substantiate 
the charges, and the records do not prove the contrary. But 
the accounts of the trial are so incomplete that it cannot be 
demonstrated whether the evidence would be consided adequate 
by an unbiased Roman lawyer, not under stress of surrounding 
excitement and mob impulse." 

The author gives a dozen pages of bibliography. T. P. B. 

The Spirit of the New Thought. Edited by Horatio W. Dresser, 
author of The Power of Silence, etc. New York : T. Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. 1917. Pp. 320. #1.25. 

Dr. Dresser, dean of New Thought, herein does a service for 
the much-taxedjgeneral reader, who is enabled by means of this 
collection of representative papers to get his bearings and to dis- 
criminate New Thought from Christian Science and other allied 
"movements." 
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Conspicuously thin as New Thought is, culturally and philo- 
sophically it is a vast improvement on the lesser cults without 
the law, for it is unsectarian, many-sided, an attitude and a 
methodical tendency, rather than a "church" or a "party." 

The following quotation from a 1916 pronouncement of the 
International New Thought Alliance points out the central rally- 
ing ground for all these "healing" cults of expansion, without 
trying to hypnotize us with cabbalistic, esoteric, monotonous 
verbigerations : — 

"The New Thought practises in the twentieth century 
what Jesus taught and practised in the first century. He 
taught healing — it practises healing. He said: 'Judge not 
that ye be not judged' — it discourages condemnation and 
sees the good in others. He admonished us to take no 
anxious thought for the morrow — it practises the divine 
supply. He taught faith — it makes faith the central prin- 
ciples of its theory or practice. He taught love and broth- 
erhood — it is demonstrating unity and cooperation. The 
New Thought is the Christ-thought made new by being ap- 
plied and proved in everyday affairs." 

T. P. B. 



The Middle English Ideal of Personal Beauty ; as Found in the 
Metrical Romances and Legends of the XIII, XIV, and XV Centuries. 
By Walter Clyde Curry. Baltimore : J. H. Furst Company. 

Although each country and each race is supposed to have its 
own ideals of beauty, it is clear from this investigation of Pro- 
fessor Curry's that in literary descriptions certain types readily 
become conventionalized and handed down from one country to 
another and from one generation to another. The Greek Alex- 
andrian poets appear to have set the type, which furnished the 
model for the Roman Elegiac poets, and through them for the 
entire western world. "Beginning with the Renaissance, how- 
ever, Italian poetry was perhaps the main channel through which 
traditional conceits were distributed." Thus the entire middle 
English ideal of both masculine and feminine beauty is bor- 
rowed, as well as the ideal of ugliness. All of which might 
seem to indicate the powerful sway of fashion over the minds of 
men and women. Professor Curry has investigated with pains- 



